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MINOR NOTICES 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Fourth series, volume 
I. (London, the Society, 1918, pp. 301.) For some reason not stated, the 
third series of the Transactions is brought to an end with volume XI., 
and a new series is now begun. The new president, Professor C. W. C. 
Oman, devotes his presidential address to remarks on the genesis and 
development of those false or exaggerated rumors, reports, and legends 
that are wont to spring up during times of military or political crisis, 
and makes the subject both entertaining and instructive, with examples 
from previous epochs and from the recent war (e. g., Russian troops 
from Archangel passing through England, Mons Angels, etc.). 

Nine essays follow. First, in a " survey " of the manor of Martham, 
Norfolk, drawn up in 1292, and now in the British Museum, Rev. W. 
Hudson finds interesting Traces of Primitive Agricultural Organiza- 
tion. In 1292 the manorial services, etc., were reckoned on the basis 
of a twelve-acre tenemental unit, the eruing, then much subdivided. 
Customary tenants, indiscriminately holding the completely intermingled 
socage and villenage lands, rendered light services. Domesday Book 
indicates a group of freemen as the nucleus of the later manor. In 1101, 
the manor was created, probably by the addition of a demesne and the 
conversion of freemen into manorial workers. The eruing, or land 
providing one-fourth of a plough-team, may perhaps be traced back 
through Danish times to the period of the Angle settlers. 

Under the title " Wellington, Boislecomte, and the Congress of 
Verona ", Captain J. E. S. Green discusses, in somewhat too labored a 
manner, the reasons for Wellington's acquiescence in Metternich's policy 
at the congress named. Madame Inna Lubimenko describes with con- 
siderable interest the Correspondence of the First Stuarts with the First 
Romanovs (cf. American Historical Review, XIX. 525-542). Miss V. 
M. Methley narrates the disastrous episode of the Ceylon Expedition of 
1803. Dr. A. P. Newton describes the development of the administra- 
tion of the English customs as part of the revenue-producing system, 
from the time of Edward VI. to the new epoch marked by the establish- 
ment of the Great Farm of the customs in 1604. 

Mr. T. F. T. Plucknett's Alexander Prize Essay, the Place of the 
Council in the Fifteenth Century, sheds new light on certain phases 
of the subject. The author shows how, in the Lancastrian period, both 
the great council and the continual council tried to subordinate the 
crown to the magnates — the great council by undertaking the direction 
of matters of general policy and finance ; the continual council by con- 
testing the command of the privy seal, and thereby of the patronage. 

An awakening of English interest in the history of British doings 
overseas is shown by the presence of three papers in colonial history. 
In one, Professor Egerton, chiefly with the aid of Jamaica history, com- 
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pares the System of British Administration of Crown Colonies in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with that prevailing in the nine- 
teenth century. In another, Lieut.-Col. L. S. Amery, M. P., who wrote 
the Times History of the War in South Africa, sketches the constitu- 
tional development of that dominion. In a third, Mr. E. M. Wrong 
treats the constitutional development of Canada, with a light touch, but 
with discernment and good judgment. 

Mahan on Naval Warfare. Edited by Allan Westcott, Instructor in 
the United States Naval Academy. (Boston, Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1918, pp. xxiii, 372, $2.00.) The book under examination contains 
selections from the numerous works of Admiral Mahan, giving his 
ideas of the fundamental principles of naval warfare gleaned throughout 
a long period of careful study. They cover two wars in which he was 
a participant and many other belligerent affairs, a knowledge of which 
was made known to him in minute detail by a critical examination of 
their records and by an association with some of the brightest minds of 
men who took part in them. Thus the editor of the book has given in 
one volume, of popular form, a work that Theodore Roosevelt said was 
the foundation of a new science. 

The British naval historian, Sir Julian Corbett, wrote to Mahan's 
first volume, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 

For the first time naval history was placed on a philosophical basis. 
From the mass of facts which had hitherto done duty for naval history, 
broad generalizations were possible. The ears of statesmen and publi- 
cists were opened, and a new note began to sound in world politics. 
Regarded as a political pamphlet in the highest sense — for that is how 
the famous book is best characterized — it has few equals in the sudden 
and far-reaching effect it produced on political thought and action. 

This is the best epitome of Mahan's immortal works extant. 

The volumes, some sixteen in number besides about the same amount 
of material in magazine form, which he has published, are not merely 
naval histories such as existed before he began to write for the public; 
but they are such treatises of which Bolingbroke wrote : " History is 
philosophy teaching by example." 

Some of the cleverest articles ever written by Admiral Mahan were 
those published in the London Daily News forecasting Germany's aim 
in the conquest of the world by an expansion of the empire in Mittel- 
Europa, thereby controlling the route to Mittel-Asien. At the time this 
matter was but little understood by his own countrymen; but English- 
men, who have always been more concerned with the lessons taught by 
" the great teacher of us all ", as he was styled by a noted Italian officer, 
than were Americans, took the admonition to heart and drew up a policy 
based upon his views which has been carried out in the campaigns of the 
Near East almost to the very letter. This explains the British occupa- 
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tion of Mesopotamia and the Holy Land, which to the unscientific mind 
has been an enigma. 

In the preparation of the volume Mahan on Naval Warfare, the editor 
has succeeded in exhibiting the substance of the great strategist's doc- 
trines on the science of war for the popular mind; and although it af- 
fords no specific treatment of the events of the present world-conflict, 
its general substance is applicable to the case, and the busy man as well 
as the student will find it enlightening. The public is to be congratu- 
lated upon being able to possess in one volume a work so necessary to a 
clear understanding, not only of the country's sea power, but of its 
foreign relations as well. 

Colby M. Chester. 

Israel's Settlement in Canaan: the Biblical Tradition and its Histor- 
ical Background. By Rev. C. F. Burney, Oriel Professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture in the University of Oxford, Fellow of St. 
John's College, Oxford, Canon of Rochester. [The Schweich Lectures, 
1917.] (London, Humphrey Milford for the British Academy, 1918, 
pp. xi, 104, 3 sh. 6 d.) In this work Professor Burney attempts a new 
solution of the difficult historical problem of the manner of Israel's 
conquest of Canaan. He begins with a careful critique of the sources. 
In Judges i. and its parallels in Numbers and Joshua we find the oldest 
and most trustworthy account of the conquest. From this we learn that 
some of the Hebrew tribes were at Kadesh near the southern frontier, 
and thence sent out spies under the leadership of Caleb (Num. xiii. 17- 
24). This was followed by an invasion of the land from the south by 
the Leah tribes Judah and Simeon (Num. xiv. 44 = Judg. i. ib-4a). 
The Amalekites and Canaanites then came out and drove the Israelites 
back to Hormah (Num. xiv. 45). In immediate connection with this 
belongs Num. xxi. 1-2, which narrates that the king of Arad took some 
Israelites prisoners, and that Israel vowed to execute the ban upon the 
Canaanite cities, if they should conquer them. They were successful, 
and fulfilled their vow (Num. xxi. 3 = Judg. i. 17). From this it ap- 
pears that Judah and Simeon invaded Canaan from Kadesh, and that 
they were settled before the other tribes came. 

Judg. i. 4D-7 then narrates a victorious campaign of Judah against 
Adoni-bezek, king of Jerusalem; Judg. i. 9-10, 20 = Josh. xv. 13-14, the 
conquest of Hebron by Caleb; and Judg. i. n-i5=>Josh. xv. 15-19, the 
conquest of Debir by Othniel. In all this nothing is said of Joshua, or 
of an united Israel, but only of exploits of Judah under tribal leaders. 

In Judg. i. 22-29 (cf. Josh. xvi. 10, xvii. 11-13) we are told how the 
house of Joseph, that is, the Rachel tribes Ephraim and Manasseh, con- 
quered their territories in the north of the land, apparently at a later 
date and independently of the Leah tribes. Finally Judg. i. 30-34 nar- 
rates the isolated conquests by Zebulon, Asher, Naphtali, and Dan. 

In contrast to this, the present form of the Book of Joshua narrates 
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a conquest of Canaan by the united tribes under the leadership of 
Joshua. This is a later and less reliable form of the tradition that is 
found in Judg. i. 

The evidence of archaeology points in the same direction. The 
Amarna letters show that about 1400 B.C. Canaan was invaded by the 
Habiru or Hebrews. Seti I. and Ramses II. mention Asher c. 1300 B.C. 
Merneptah (1225-1215 B.C.) mentions Israel as already settled in 
Canaan. These facts show that some Israelites at least were settled in 
Canaan as early as the Eighteenth Dynasty. On the other hand, 
Ramses II. of the Nineteenth Dynasty was certainly the Pharoah of the 
oppression, because the store-cities Pithom and Raamses which the 
Hebrews built (Exod. i. 11 J) were constructed for him, as Naville's 
excavations have shown. The exodus cannot have occurred until after 
the reign of Merneptah (c. 1200 B.C.). Accordingly, some Hebrews 
must have settled in Canaan before the exodus, and some after it; that 
is, in two main divisions, Leah tribes and Rachel tribes, as recorded in 
Judg. i. 

On the basis of these facts Professor Burney reconstructs the early 
history of Israel as follows: In the time of Hammurabi (c. 2100 B.C.) 
the earliest migration of Israel's ancestors into Canaan occurred. About 
1479 Jacob-el is mentioned in Canaan by Thutmose III. About 1400 the 
Habiru = Hebrews invaded Canaan and occupied Shechem (Knudtzon, 
Amarna Tafeln, no. 289, 1.23; Gen. xxxiv.; xlix. 5-7). Seti I. (1313- 
1292) defeated the Shasu (Bedawin = Habiru) and also Asher. Under 
Ramses II. (1292-1225) the Joseph tribes were oppressed in Egypt. 
Merneptah (c. 1222) defeated Israel that was already in Canaan. About 
1200 the Joseph (Rachel) tribes Ephraim and Manasseh left Egypt 
under Moses and invaded Canaan under Joshua. 

This is a careful and important contribution to the study of early 
Hebrew history. 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

A History of Spain founded on the Historia de Espana y de la 
Civilisation Espanola of Rafael Altamira. By Charles E. Chapman, 
Assistant Professor of History in the University of California. (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1918, pp. xv, 559, $2.60.) This is a serv- 
iceable condensation in English of Professor Altamira's large four- 
volume history. For the entire period down to 1808, that is, through 
471 of the 508 pages of his text, Professor Chapman " has relied almost 
wholly on Altamira". Two brief concluding chapters, the Growth of 
Liberalism, 1808-1898, and the Dawn of a New Day, 1898-1917, are 
based upon other secondary works and upon personal observation. 

There has long been a very real need for a single-volume history of 
Spain in English, both for class-room use and for the general public. 

The present work is an attempt to give in one volume the main fea- 
tures of Spanish history from the standpoint of America. It should 
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serve almost equally well for residents of both the English-speaking and 
the Spanish-American countries, since the underlying idea has been that 
Americans generally are concerned with the growth of that Spanish 
civilization which was transmitted to the new world. One of the chief 
factors in American life today is that of the relations between Anglo- 
Saxon and Hispanic America. They are becoming increasingly im- 
portant. 

The writer wisely limits himself to the story of the development of 
institutions in Spain itself. " The development of Spanish institutions in 
the colonies and the later independent states, it is hoped, will be the sub- 
ject of another volume." The proportions of this volume are, on the 
whole, commendable. " The principal weight is given to the periods 
from 1252 to 1808, with over half of the volume devoted to the years 
1479 to 1808." It is to be regretted, from the point of view of those 
interested in present-day Spanish developments, that only thirty-seven 
pages, the last two chapters, are devoted to the period since 1808. The 
fact that Altamira's work does not extend beyond the opening years of 
the nineteenth century may in part explain, but can scarcely justify Pro- 
fessor Chapman's scanty treatment of the last 120 years of Spanish 
history. 

Serious students of the institutional developments in the Iberian 
Peninsula, who realize that Altamira's history, though the most satis- 
factory of the general histories, is uneven and in certain periods, notably 
the Moorish, not always sound, will query Professor Chapman's failure 
to check up Altamira's conclusions by reference to some of the other 
standard secondary works. 

An excellent brief bibliography and a very complete index materially 
increase the usefulness of a very acceptable manual. 

France, Mediaeval and Modern: a History. By Arthur Hassall. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918, pp. 319, $2.25.) With the demand for 
a new marking out of the proportions of history for purposes of instruc- 
tion which the war has made, and which is felt in England as well as in 
this country, it was inevitable that many new text-books should appear, 
and almost equally so that so experienced, and on the whole so successful, 
a text-book writer as Mr. Hassall should make his offering among them. 
In his France he has not treated everything before 1815 so scantily as 
we may expect some books to do, but there is decidedly more modern 
than medieval history, except that the most recent period is not in- 
cluded. Out of 319 pages, forty-six cover all that precedes the acces- 
sion of the Valois in 1328, and sixty-six more bring us to the Wars of 
Religion. After this point there are ninety-five pages to the beginning 
of the Revolution; thirty-six to 1815; and fifty to August 2, 1914. There 
is no account of the World War, and only four pages are devoted to the 
ten years preceding its outbreak. Almost the sole emphasis of the book 
is upon the facts of political history, which are simply told but with 
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much compression and without relief. There is very little explanation 
of the relation of the facts to one another, and almost no attention is 
given to the constitutional development or to the influence of the 
economic situation at different periods. In the Valois period for in- 
stance, the student will get no conception of the work of that family 
of kings in building up the absolute monarchy, nor of the really impor- 
tant commercial influences, apart from a bare mention of Flanders, in 
the Hundred Years' War. It is inevitable also in a narrative so packed 
with facts that many statements should give no real information, like 
the reference to Jansenism and Pascal on page 149. The book on the 
whole is a good specimen of the old-fashioned text-book, but it will seem 
to most American teachers not exactly the sort of history they are trying 
to teach. 

The Holy Roman Empire in German Literature. By Edwin Her- 
mann Zeydel, Instructor in the German Language and Literature in the 
University of Minnesota. [Columbia University Germanic Studies.] 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1918, pp. ix, 143, $1.00.) This 
Columbia doctoral dissertation is a creditable, though not distinguished, 
piece of work. It brings together in a convenient survey a large mass 
of literary expressions of opinion, prevailingly satirical, upon the char- 
acter, policy, and achievements (or lack of achievements) of the Holy 
Roman Empire, from the height of the Middle Ages down to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

The dissertation would have gained in unity and precision, if the 
author had adhered to his original intention of confining himself alto- 
gether to satirical utterances. As it is, he has included a not inconsid- 
erable body of comment friendly to the Empire, without contrasting this 
sharply with the satire directed against it; and the consequence is that 
he not infrequently produces the effect of an antiquarian miscellany 
rather than a truly historical study. Exception might also be taken to 
the selection and arrangement of his material. In the chapters devoted 
to the sixteenth century, for instance, Hans Sachs, beside Fischart the 
foremost German writer deeply affected by the religious Reformation, 
is treated before the section dealing with Luther and the other reformers ; 
Rollenhagen's Froschmeuseler, which appeared in 1595, precedes the 
discussion of Fischart, who died in 1590; while Ringwaldt's Die lauter 
Warheit of 1585, which contains a long lament about the sectional dis- 
cord undermining the Empire, is not even mentioned. Doubt may also 
be expressed about the correctness of the author's judgment in not a 
few instances. Otto von Freising, for instance, is certainly very inade- 
quately characterized by a quotation from his De Duabus Civitatibus, 
derogatory to the " regnum Romanorum"; for if there ever was a 
fervent German imperialist, it was the author of the Gesta Friderici. 
Or, to take a more recent example, the confident suggestion that Goethe, 
in his description of the coronation festivities of Joseph II. which he 
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observed as a boy in Frankfort, should have been influenced by Hans 
Sachs's poem on the entry of Charles V. into Nuremberg in 1541, has 
very little plausibility. 

In spite of such blemishes and shortcomings, the little book gives 
ample evidence of wide reading and is to be welcomed as an instructive 
and useful compendium of what German writers of successive genera- 
tions have thought of the unwieldy and cumbersome political body which 
for so many centuries served as the pretentious symbol of German 
unity, but which had outlived its usefulness long before it finally crum- 
bled to pieces at the onslaught of Napoleon's armies. 

Kuno Francke. 

The Autobiography of Phineas Pett. Edited by W. G. Perrin. 
[Publications of the Navy Records Society, vol. LI.] (London, the 
Society, 1918, pp. civ, 244.) All students of seventeenth-century 
English history will welcome this new and complete edition of The 
Autobiography of Phineas Pett, which Lieut.-Col. W. G. Perrin has 
edited for the Navy Records Society. The original manuscript is pre- 
served among the Additional MSS. in the British Museum and was 
used, in an inaccurate and incomplete manner however, by Samuel 
Pepys, when he published Pett's record in his Miscellany. There is a 
poor and inaccurate copy among the Harleian MSS. Colonel Perrin has 
collated both, and for the first time we possess a good reliable text. The 
editor has modernized the spelling, inserted punctuation marks, and in 
places completed the sense by adding words or phrases in brackets. He 
has provided an excellent historical account of the rise and decay of the 
Royal Shipwrights, of the Pett family and of Phineas in particular, and 
he has added several appendixes of original documents which illustrate 
and develop the history of the navy during the period and of Phineas 
Pett's activities in connection with it as a master shipwright. The edi- 
torial work is admirable. Accurate and meticulous research is combined 
with insight and judgment. 

The autobiography itself consists of a record covering the years 1570 
to 1638. Internal evidence shows that it was compiled from notes evi- 
dently kept with regularity, which were written out and elaborated after 
long intervals of time. Pett held the office of Master Shipwright to the 
Royal Navy and his manuscript throws valuable light on naval adminis- 
tration, on the financial policies of the Admiralty, and the practical inter- 
est of the crown in the development of a fleet. It will always remain 
useful for the student of maritime affairs during a period for which 
intimate and personal records are comparatively scarce. In addition, it 
helps to illustrate the chicanery of the naval executive, the by-paths of 
internal inefficiency, and the irritating jealousies of personal friendships 
and enmities which seem to have held the place of modern political cor- 
ruption. The student of social history will find also much of interest 
in prices, wages, diseases, home-life, which have passed incidentally 
into Pett's pages. W. P. M. Kennedy. 
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Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-1774. By M. E. Monckton Jones. 
[Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, vol. IX.] (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1918, pp. xvi, 359, $5.00.) It is 
now nearly eighty years since the appearance of the Memoirs of the 
Life of Warren Hastings, " compiled from original papers " by the Rev. 
J. R. Gleig — curtly labelled by Macaulay as " three big, bad volumes, full 
of undigested correspondence and undiscerning panegyric " — called forth 
that brilliant but distorted essay which, directly or indirectly, has 
moulded the opinion of the great majority concerning England's great- 
est Indian administrator. Macaulay's chivalrous hatred of oppression 
and injustice, together with his fervid Whig prejudice, led him to accept 
all too uncritically the " coldly hostile " estimate of Hastings in James 
Mill's History of British India, as well as the hot denunciations of 
Burke, Sheridan, and Fox, every one of whom was greatly dependent 
for information upon the vindictive and aspiring Sir Philip Francis. 
Doubtless Mr. G. W. Hastings tried to swing the pendulum too far the 
other way when he sought to prove in his Vindication of Warren Hast- 
ings (1909) that "the man who made our Indian Empire and preserved 
it for the Crown, was wholly innocent of the crimes so often and so 
grievously laid to his charge " ; nevertheless, though Hastings's methods 
may have been ruthless at times, he strove valiantly to relieve the dis- 
tressed ryot, and during his two years as ruler of the presidency of 
Bengal he undertook to frame a land settlement, a plan of justice, and 
a reform of customs which bore enduring fruit. 

To illustrate this less known aspect of Warren Hastings's achieve- 
ments Mr. M. E. Monckton Jones has collected a group of documents — 
mostly hitherto unpublished — from the India Office and the Winter 
Collection in the British Museum, documents which he has connected 
and interpreted by a series of ten excellent introductory chapters. In 
them we learn all the difficulties with which the governor had to con- 
tend: the baneful Dual System set up by Clive in 1765; the ravages of 
the famine of 1770; the apathy of the Company concerning almost every- 
thing but dividends ; together with the rapacity of the native rulers, tax- 
collectors, and agents. While no attempt is made to gloss over the sins 
and blunders of the European intruders, there are abundant evidences 
that the first state of India must have been worse than the last — in spite 
of the asseverations of a recent school of historians. Mr. Monckton 
Jones is certainly an unqualified admirer of Warren Hastings; but the 
material presented from the latter's own letters and reports cannot but 
convince the reader that he was a genuine reformer, endowed with 
unusual sagacity and patience. A glossary of Indian terms is a welcome 
addition to the work. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

La Conspiration de I'&tranger. Par Albert Mathiez, Professeur 
d'Histoire Moderne a la Faculte des Lettres de Besancon. (Paris, 
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Armand Colin, 1918, pp. 314, 3.50 fr.) This is the second of two volumes 
of essays with the common title of £tudes Robespierristes. Nearly all 
appeared originally in the Annates Revolutionnaires, of which Professor 
Mathiez is the editor. The aim which gives unity to both collections is 
the author's determination to destroy what he calls the "legende Dan- 
tonienne", of which Professor Aulard is the chief living sponsor. To 
accomplish this purpose Professor Mathiez draws upon the vast stores 
of printed and manuscript material for the history of the middle period 
of the Revolution in which he is one of the most unwearied and skillful 
searchers. Should he succeed in smirching the reputation of the Dan- 
tonists he would relieve the memory of Robespierre, his political patron 
saint, of a part of the odium which rests upon it. As this volume, like 
its predecessor, is polemical in tone, historians of whose opinions the 
author does not approve are made targets for unpleasant epithets. J. H. 
Rose, for example, is called " un historien bien pensant ", as, it is added, 
are so many others in the English universities " encore imbus de l'esprit 
du Moyen-Age ". The late Albert Sorel is classed among the " historiens 
patentes " whose official and academic honors have not sharpened their 
critical sense. Sybel was a " docte cuistre ". Such characterizations 
may quicken the pulse of the Robespierrian readers of the Annates, but 
they warn others to be exacting upon the article of evidence. 

The essay which gives the volume its title deals with the obscure 
quarrel between the Dantonists and the Hebertists. More interesting as 
illustrating the author's method of handling evidence is the essay on 
" Danton et Louis Comte ". Here the imputation that Danton had dab- 
bled in a conspiracy to restore the monarchy is based solely upon a tale 
written by one of the most dubious adventurers that a Revolution rich 
in such products upheaved from the depths. That the two governing 
committees, when they had concluded to destroy the Dantonists, made 
no use of Comte nor of his tale, does not appear to discredit either in 
the estimation of Professor Mathiez. The lack of real proof he mini- 
mizes by phrases like " Cela n'est pas douteux ", or " II n'est guere 
douteux plus ". Fortunately several of the essays are of less polemical 
import and contribute more substantial results to the progress of Revo- 
lutionary studies. The most critical contribution deals with the origin of 
the twenty-eight bulletins published in the Dropmore Papers. These 
bulletins, it will be remembered, were sent to the British government by 
one of its agents in Genoa and purported to reveal the inner conflicts 
within the committees during the Terror. They are now supposed to be 
emanations of the genius of Comte d'Antraigues ; "marchandise fre- 
latee", Professor Mathiez calls them. He has discovered a series of 
letters which d'Antraigues received from one of his correspondents in 
Paris and which furnished d'Antraigues some of the hints for his fanci- 
ful developments. 

H. E. B. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIV. — 48. 
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Geschichte Europas von 1815 bis 1830. Von Alfred Stern. Dritter 
Band, zweite Auflage. (Stuttgart and Berlin, J. G. Cotta'sche Buch- 
handlung Nachfolger, 1919, pp. xii, 421.) In 1911, Dr. Alfred Stern 
issued the fifth and sixth volumes of his History of Europe and in 1913 
put forth a revised edition of volumes I. and II. Now in the year 1919, 
with the war over, he gives us the seventh volume and a revised edition 
of volume III. In the latter work, which lies before us, the changes 
are few, except in those parts that relate to Russia and Poland. Here 
and there may be noticed the addition and omission of an occasional 
word, the alteration of paragraphs and punctuation-marks, the leaving 
out of a few sentences and foot-notes, and the inclusion among the ref- 
erences of books that have appeared since 1901, though in this particular 
the revision leaves much to be desired. The new titles, other than those 
relating to Russia and Poland, may be found on pages 177-178, 181, 186, 
191, 193, 234, 237, 263, 378, and 401, though in but two instances has 
the text been changed to meet the demands of the new literature. 

In the chapters on Russia and Poland, however, the revision has been 
more extensive. Many important books in Russian and German have 
been published since 1905, based on archival material heretofore closed 
to investigators, and of these writings Dr. Stern has taken full advan- 
tage. Among the works are Borosdin, Selections from the Letters and 
Depositions of the Decabrists (1906), Korobka, The Polish Societies and 
the Decabrists (1906), Dovnar-Sapolskii, The Secret Society of the 
Decabrists (1906), Semevskii, The Political and Social Ideas of the 
Decabrists (1909), Pokrovskii, History of Russia (1913), all in Russian; 
Schiemann, Die Ermordung Pauls und die Thronbesteigung Nikolaus I. 
(1902) and Geschichte Russlands unter Kaiser Nikolaus I. (1904, 1908), 
and many memoirs of the Decabrist leaders. The new material concerns 
chiefly Alexander I. and Arakcheev, military and economic conditions, 
and censorship of the press in Poland after 1815, and especially the ante- 
cedents of the Decabrist movement, as found in the secret societies of 
Poland and Volhynia and in the spread of revolutionary ideas among 
the officers and soldiers of the army. Incidentally we are given addi- 
tional characterizations of Paul Pestel and others prominent in the 
Decabrist uprising. The changes made in these particulars are very 
suggestive and informing. 

In view of the conditions prevailing in Poland since 1915, it is inter- 
esting to note the publication of a work, The Question of the Press in 
the Kingdom of Poland, in Warsaw in 1916. It is also interesting to 
note the announcement of the publishers, dated January, 1919, that 
owing to the scarcity of leather and other materials in Germany, no 
bound copies of Dr. Stern's history can be furnished for the present. 

C. M. A. 

History of the Jews in Russia and Poland from the Earliest Times 
until the Present Day. By S. M. Dubnow, translated from the Russian 
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by I. Friedlaender. Volume II. From the Death of Alexander I. until 
the Death of Alexander III., 1825-1894. (Philadelphia, Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, 1918, pp. 429, $1.50.) This volume takes 
up the history of the Jews from the reign of Nicholas I. to that of 
Nicholas II. and discusses the attitudes of the various governments 
towards the Jews. At the end about seventy-five pages are devoted to 
the question of Jewish emigration from Russia and colonization in 
America, Palestine, and elsewhere. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is largely an enumeration of false 
charges against the Jews, of the hardships they endured, and of the 
persecutions they suffered. The reader becomes weary and faint from 
wading through so much blood and hearing the cries of widows and 
orphans, and in self-defense has to close the book. The Jews are always 
the innocent lambs and the Russians (sometimes the people, sometimes 
the government, sometimes the church) are the savage wolves. If a 
Jew is accused, tried, and acquitted it shows that he has had a fair trial ; 
if on the other hand he is condemned it proves that he was unjustly 
treated. 

The reviewer accepts as true the facts as given by the author; with 
him he condemns the cruel acts of the government, and agrees that they 
failed in their purpose, but he protests against his unfair way of stating 
the case. The anti-Semites did not make the Jewish question, but the 
impossibility of assimilating the Jews into the social body made the anti- 
Semites. It is not fair to put all the blame on the Russians. One reform 
ministry after another, assisted by intelligent Jews, grappled with the 
problem of assimilation but without success. It tried all remedies but 
one, that is, putting the Jews on the same plane with the Russians; and 
that it did not prescribe for fear that it would give the former an unfair 
advantage over the latter. Whether the government's policy was good 
or wicked this is not the place to discuss ; all that the reviewer wishes to 
do is to point out, what the author does not, that the Jewish question 
has two sides. 

The following paragraph (pp. 358-359) gives a good idea of the 
author and his style: 

There was reason to fear that the pogrom at Rostov was only a pre- 
lude to a new series of riots in the South. But more than two months 
had passed, and all seemed to be quiet. Suddenly, however, on July 20, 
on the Greek-Orthodox festival dedicated to the memory of the prophet 
Elijah, the Russian mob made an attack upon the descendants of the 
ancient prophet at Yekaterinoslav. The memory of the great biblical 
Nazarite who abhorred strong drink was appropriately celebrated by his 
Russian votaries in Yekaterinoslav who filled themselves with an im- 
mense quantity of alcohol and became sufficiently intoxicated to embark 
upon their daring exploits as robbers. 

Die Politischen Probleme des Weltkrieges. Von Rudolf Kjellen, Mit- 
glied des Schwedischen Reichstages, Professor an der Universitat zu 
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Uppsala. Ubersetzt von Friedrich Stieve. (Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. 
Teubner, 1916, pp. 142, 2.40 marks.) This book is the result of a series 
of six public lectures delivered at the University of Upsala. It embodies 
in briefer compass the conclusions reached in the author's earlier work 
Die Grossmachte der Gegenwart, in contrast to which it has both the 
merits and defects usual to public lectures. 

The author's point of view is set forth frankly in the introduction as 
" Arnica Germania sed magis arnica Veritas ! " In common with most 
modern historians in Germany, he conceives of nations as biological 
organisms, the individual playing little or no part except in illustration 
of the operation of group forces. 

In the first two lectures the author considers the political forces 
created by geography as applied to Russia, England, and Germany. He 
lays down three essentials for any truly great power: great extent of 
territory, unrestricted freedom of movement, and internal cohesion. 
Russia (pp. 9-15) is found lacking in the second, England (British 
Empire, pp. 15-22) in the third, and Germany (pp. 22-46) to some ex- 
tent in all three respects. This analysis is fairly thorough and 
impressive. 

The political problems arising from ethnic conditions are considered 
at somewhat greater length in the next two lectures. The author recog- 
nizes in nationality an historical force, but not "the last word in his- 
tory ". His analysis of the nationalistic forces existent in Europe 
accords in the main with the common opinion, though his bias appears 
in estimating controverted points. The principle of race as a force he 
regards as somewhat less potent, though also a factor. The critical 
zone of nationalistic forces is located in the Danube Valley, while that 
of racial forces he extends from the Baltic to the Black Sea between the 
Adriatic and the Gulf of Crimea. 

The fifth lecture, on the political force of social problems, will be 
found less clear. Under this title he includes both the internal problems 
of industrial class conflict and international trade rivalry. The discus- 
sion is too brief to be satisfactory, and the conclusions agree with those 
of the German writers. 

The last lecture is of considerable interest inasmuch as it seeks tc 
contrast the ideals of the contestants. Against the French and Englisl 
contention of a war for democracy, the author insists that the well-beinj 
of the whole people is a truer index of freedom than form of govern 
ment, and in the former test he thinks Germany excels. He conclude; 
that the philosophies of the opposing nations are in conflict — "A wa: 
between Jean Jacques Rousseau and Immanuel Kant, a war no less ex 
tensive or bitter because Rousseau has as his allies Herbert Spencer 01 
the one hand and his old antagonist Pobiedonostsev on the other". 

The work bristles with quotations from a variety of writers am 
writings — too many of them of an apologetic or polemic type, and mos 
of them German. J. W. Burgess is frequently quoted, but is practical! 
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the only American so honored. Cramb is given more respect than is 
usually accorded him on the Allied side. Aside from the geographical 
and ethnic discussions, which deserve some consideration, the work is 
chiefly valuable as a presentation of a pro-German view by a Swedish 
partizan. 

The American Spirit in Literature: a Chronicle of Great Inter- 
preters. By Bliss Perry. [Chronicles of America series, vol. XXXIV.] 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1918, pp. x, 281.) This little vol- 
ume, beautifully printed and bound and illustrated with numerous por- 
traits, covers the entire field of American literature. The author says 
that his task is twofold : " We are primarily concerned with a procession 
of men, each of whom is interesting as an individual and as a writer. 
But we cannot watch the individuals long without perceiving the general 
direction of their march. ... To become aware of these general tenden- 
cies is to understand the ' American ' note in our national writing." 

The task was difficult, perhaps impossible, within so little space, and 
Professor Perry has not been entirely successful in it. The book as a 
whole gives but a vague notion of what those " general tendencies " are 
which constitute the " American note ", and thus loses much in historical 
significance. In certain chapters, such as those on colonial days, the 
Revolution, and " Union and Liberty ", the relation of American litera- 
ture to American life is clearly shown. But recent tendencies, as re- 
flected in fiction, poetry, and drama, are presented very inadequately; 
the sociological novel is hardly mentioned; Mrs. Wharton is passed by 
in silence; William Vaughn Moody, so significant both as poet and 
dramatist for his union of classic culture with the modern spirit of 
revolt, is barely named; Robert Frost, that subtle interpreter of New 
England character, and Edgar Lee Masters, one of the most powerful 
satirists of contemporary American life, are dismissed in two lines — 
while Mr. Riley gets a page and a half. 

On the other hand the book is not all that Professor Perry's admirers 
might fairly expect of it as a sketch of American literature. Some 
writers, notably Charles Brockden Brown, are ignored, apparently be- 
cause they are not closely related to the American spirit, although they 
are important in the history of the literature; while Freneau is con- 
sidered merely as a poet of the Revolution — the phase in which he is 
least a poet. The discussion of the greater men, again, cannot be 
wholly satisfactory within such narrow limits, the narrower because of 
the inclusion of so many lesser figures in the American "procession". 
Even the skillful hand of Professor Perry cannot do justice to Haw- 
thorne in seven pages or to Lowell in six. Yet surprisingly much is 
packed into every page throughout the volume; and almost everywhere 
the judgments are sane without being commonplace, while the style is 
unformly pleasing. 

The book cannot rank with the author's best work, but it is a charm- 
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ing series of essays upon our literature, early and late, as seen by a 
finely cultivated, thoroughly wholesome mind; and its chief value, as 
history or as literary criticism, lies in its expression of the reaction of 
such a mind to the American writers of three centuries. 

Walter C. Bronson. 

A History of Suffrage in the United States. By Kirk H. Porter, 
Ph.D. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1918, pp. xi, 260, $1.25.) 
This book covers the entire ground from colonial days to the present 
time. Topics noted are the relation of property and taxation to the 
exercise of the franchise, church membership and theological opinion, 
voting privileges extended to aliens, residence and educational tests, 
negro suffrage, and woman suffrage. So wide a range of subjects can- 
not be adequately treated in the space assigned. Our author seeks to 
correct common and notorious errors and to supplement general history 
and other available sources of information. He therefore selects a few 
matters for especially detailed treatment. Only slight notice is given 
to the subject of religion as affecting the right to vote, while the owner- 
ship of land as a basis of the voting privilege, the ownership of other 
forms of property, and the payment of taxes in their bearing upon the 
franchise are traced with much care. 

A good deal of space is also given to laws conferring the vote upon 
aliens. Some western states, the author notes, have even used the voting 
privilege as a means of attracting immigrants. 

The most thorough treatment is given to negro suffrage, to which 
one-third of the entire book is devoted. The reasons assigned for this 
allotment are the existence of common erroneous beliefs, the inadequate 
attention found in current histories, and the present and prospective 
importance of the subject. Possibly, undue emphasis is laid upon the 
appearance of negro suffrage in the state constitutional conventions and 
state constitutions before the Civil War. This is followed by a par- 
ticularized account of the way the negro acquired the right to vote and 
of how he has been deprived of the exercise of the right in Southern 
states. 

While Mr. Porter concedes that woman suffrage is a topic in itself 
of equal importance with negro suffrage, yet he finds fewer errors to 
correct respecting our 'judgments upon it and a more adequate supply 
of available literature dealing with the question. He therefore gives to 
that topic but one brief chapter before the Civil War and one since 
that war. 

High commendation should be awarded for the construction of so 
readable and enlightening a narrative out of conditions naturally con- 
fusing. The treatment of political theory involved in the franchise is 
not so commendable. In place of the ordinary reasons assigned for 
bestowing the franchise, the author substitutes the mere truism of expe- 
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diency. But in a free country somebody must vote. This is not a matter 
of expediency, it is a matter of necessity. 

Jesse Macy. 

The Royal Government in Virginia, 1624-1775. By Percy Scott 
Flippin, Associate Professor of History (P. V. Rogers Foundation) in 
Hamilton College. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
vol. LXXXIV., no. 1, whole number 194.] (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1919, pp. 393, $3.00.) While no further discoveries of 
great note are likely to be made in the field of American colonial his- 
tory, there is much work still to be done in gathering and synthesizing 
the vast mass of matter brought to light by the labors of the present 
generation of scholars. In Virginia colonial history, Bruce, Stanard, 
Tyler, Alexander Brown, C. M. Andrews, Osgood, and the writers of 
single monographs, such as The Legislature of the Province of Virginia, 
by E. I. Miller, and Justice in Colonial Virginia, by O. P. Chitwood, 
have given us a pretty accurate outline of the history and institutions 
of the great Southern commonwealth in the colonial period; but many 
details remained to be gleaned, and there was a need, particularly, for 
a work which would cover the whole subject of colonial administration. 
Professor Flippin's The Royal Government in Virginia admirably fills 
this want. 

The volume is the fruit of a very extended and thorough research. 
Books, the invaluable material published in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography and the William and Mary College Quarterly, 
and the rich manuscript material in the Virginia State Library have 
been examined with systematic care. The arrangement is sound; chap- 
ters on the governor, the council, the House of Burgesses, the land 
system, the financial administration, the judicial system, and the system 
of defense leave no matter of any importance in the colonial adminis- 
tration untouched. The chapter on finances probably yields the greatest 
amount of new information, though many details have been added to our 
knowledge of the governor and the assembly. But this acknowledgment 
hardly does the book justice. It is a work furnishing an amplitude of 
information on administration in Virginia, drawn from the sources, 
well digested, logically developed, clear in analysis, and written with a 
proper regard for literary form. The author has held his material well 
in hand, and the inferences he makes are in nearly all cases temperate 
and sound. In particular, he has shown skill in weaving the vast number 
of petty items of administrative matters into a compact and ordered 
whole. 

A good bibliography accompanies the study. A few titles are 
omitted, but very few of consequence. Slips are not numerous in this 
volume, and are unimportant. On page 105, George Sandys is spoken 
of as Sir George; he was a plain Mister. In the opening chapter, Eng- 
lish Background, the impression is made on the reader that Virginia 
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was practically independent of England during the Cromwellian regime. 
This is the old view, disproved by recent research; it probably arose 
from a desire to flatter the pride of the later predominant Cavalier ele- 
ment in the colony. As a matter of fact, the English government of the 
Protectorate exercised a sufficiently thorough control over Virginia. 
On page 238, £1,000 apparently should read f 100. 

All in all, The Royal Government in Virginia is one of the best 
monographs in American colonial history of recent years. 

H. J. Eckenrode. 

The Lords of Trade and Plantations, 1675-1696. By Ralph Paul 
Bieber. (Allentown, Pa., H. Ray Haas and Company, 1919, pp. 102.) 
The history of the committees and councils that watched over the British 
colonies in America and their trade is now fairly well covered. The 
contrast between the knowledge we had of them in 1907 and that which 
we may now possess is striking, but it is typical of the enlargement of 
vision we have gained by dropping the habit of considering the history 
of colonial administration from the point of view of the colonies alone, 
and proceeding for a time to study it from the point of view of the gov- 
ernment in London. With Professor Andrews's classical paper in 1908 
on The British Committees, Commissions, and Councils of Trade and 
Plantations, 1622-1675; Professor Root's paper on the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, 1675-1696, in the American Historical Review, volume 
XXIII.; Miss Clarke's picture of the Board of Trade of 1696-1783, in 
volume XVII. of the same journal; Professor Dickerson's study of the 
same in his American Colonial Government, 1696-1765; and now this 
present dissertation on the same period as that dealt with by Professor 
Root, the student can follow the whole story from beginning to end. 

Dr. Bieber's book is distinctly a dissertation, and shows some of that 
want of careful attention to, and logical thinking respecting, the exact 
meanings of words and forms of expression that almost always marks 
the style of those compositions; but in substantials it is a good piece of 
work, covering with careful research the history and personnel of the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, their organization and procedure, their 
relations with colonial governments, and their judicial action with 
respect to appeals from colonial courts. 

Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, volume XIX. 
Transactions, 1916-1917. (Boston, the Society, 1918, pp. xvii, 480.) 
This new volume of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts has the same 
handsome appearance as its predecessors, the same scholarship and elab- 
orate care on the part of the editor, Mr. Albert Matthews, applied alike 
in the case of important and of unimportant contributions. Of the 435 
pages of text in the volume, a hundred are occupied by Professor An- 
drews's very significant and valuable paper on the Boston Merchants 
and the Non-Importation Movement, which, as a " separate ", has 
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already been noticed in the American Historical Review (XXIII. 705). 
Professor Andrews has now supplemented this paper by the discovery, 
and printing in this volume, of a " State of the Trade " which the Boston 
Society for Encouraging Trade and Commerce drew up in the winter of 
1763-1764 as a means of opposing the renewal of the Molasses Act. 
Somewhat more than another hundred pages are devoted by Professor 
Edmund B. Delabarre to Dighton Rock, whose history he is pursuing 
with more than German thoroughness. Early interest in the inscrip- 
tions having been fully treated in a paper printed in the preceding vol- 
ume, he devotes the present installment to what he calls the Middle 
Period of Dighton Rock History — from Winthrop and Stiles to Dam- 
martin, from 1744 to 1838 — and sets forth, with abundant illustrations, 
the various descriptions and interpretations to which that patient 
monument has been subjected. Of the lesser papers, the most interesting 
is the editor's on Early Autopsies and Anatomical Lectures in New Eng- 
land. A paper by Mr. Percival Merritt on the gifts of King George II. 
to Christ Church, Boston, contains also many data on the early altera- 
tions of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer resulting from the Amer- 
ican Revolution. An account of expenses of a journey from Boston to 
New Jersey and back, about 1688, is of value because of the itinerary. 
Thirty pages are occupied with a diary which Rev. Thomas Prince 
kept, throughout the year 1737. It was kept in a small almanac, with 
the utmost possible abbreviation, and all the abbreviations are scrupu- 
lously reproduced in print, together with the use of 3/ for th, which last 
the reviewer had supposed to be no longer regarded as good practice. 
The effect is to make the reading of the diary unprofitably troublesome; 
when one has spelled out the meaning of " Tomy c m 2 oe a Coll 8 , & went 
back " or " Ys p I Begin with Mat. I.", he wishes he had won more by 
the effort. The volume ends with a record of the proceedings at the 
dedication of the Thomas Hutchinson memorial doorway into the First 
Church, Boston, proceedings worthy of that beautiful monument, includ- 
ing an admirable address by Dr. James K. Hosmer, Hutchinson's 
biographer. 

The Old Merchant Marine: a Chronicle of American Ships and 
Sailors. By Ralph D. Paine. [Chronicles of America series, vol. 
XXXVL] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1919, pp. x, 214.) In 
this little volume, most attractive in appearance, the author gives an 
uncommonly interesting account of our old sailing ships and their 
voyages. New books on this subject will always be welcome, for the 
succeeding generations of young Americans must never be allowed to 
forget the glorious past of the mercantile marine. 

Beginning with the earliest settlements along the Atlantic seaboard, 
ship-building, coastwise trade, and fishing were among the most im- 
portant industries of the colonists. More than one thousand vessels 
were built in New England during the seventeenth century. Down to 
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1783 the story deals largely with piracy and privateering, and the perils 
to navigation incident to these pursuits; and the slave-trade is touched 
upon. In speaking of the number of Revolutionary privateers, the 
author, coming only to 1778, gives an inadequate impression of the 
facts. It might have interested his readers to know that during this 
war, according to the calendar of Naval Records of the American Revo- 
lution published by the Library of Congress in 1906, and other sources, 
there were doubtless over two thousand American privateers, employing 
seventy thousand men. 

With chapter IV. the book enters upon the heroic age of our mer- 
chant marine, beginning after the Revolution and ending with the 
period of the Civil War. In spite of all difficulties — French decrees, 
British Orders in Council and impressments, and American embargoes — 
commerce flourished during the early years of the nineteenth century. 
The great race of Salem shipmasters and merchants, men who com- 
manded ships around the world and then retired from the sea to the 
counting-room with a competence while still in their twenties, will in- 
spire the reader's admiration. And he will be thrilled by the tales of 
privateering in the War of 1812. The voyages of the wonderful Atlan- 
tic packets and the still more wonderful clippers are recounted in a 
pleasing narrative, and the unequalled speed of our ships is brought out. 
The fisheries and the coastwise trade are not forgotten, and full justice 
is given the whalers, who are often slighted and even scorned by the 
more fastidious cargo-carriers. 

The causes of the merchant marine's decline are reviewed. Some 
account of the latest period might perhaps have made the story more 
complete; the American deep-sea sailing ship was not quite dead at the 
end of the Civil War. It remains only to mention twelve excellent pic- 
tures of ships and men, a bibliography, and an index. 

G. W. Allen. 

The Eve of the Revolution : a Chronicle of the Breach with England. 
By Carl Becker. [Chronicles of America series, vol. XL] (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1918, pp. xiii, 267.) There is no book 
with which the reviewer is acquainted which shows a more profound 
knowledge of the essential historical problems of the decade preceding 
the Declaration of Independence than does this small, unpretentious 
volume. Yet, with this strong, masterful handling of the great prob- 
lems of the British Empire of that time, goes a charm in the literary 
execution of the work which makes it readable above all. It deserves 
to be popular with the lovers of good literature who take their history 
as a wine rather than as a solid, academic nourishment. Minds that 
hunger only for the dry-as-dust contributions to learning may still pre- 
fer the doctoral dissertation. Yet the thesis is rare indeed that analyzes 
so keenly, as does Mr. Becker's study, the problems of commerce, taxa- 
tion, imperial organization, and all those economic and political questions 
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which help to explain the rupture of the British Empire. There are 
many marked readjustments of emphasis which increase the value of 
this new treatment of an old subject. That of the tea controversy is 
noteworthy. A vein of delicate humor runs through the discussion of 
even that desiccated subject, the British taxing system. A sly, ironic 
mode of treatment exposes the selfish yet natural tendency of English 
traders to consider their own commercial welfare rather than colonial 
prosperity. The analysis of the effect in America of non-importation is 
clarity itself, and by a gentle, pervading irony, it is rendered even enter- 
taining. The author's account of Samuel Adams has charm, and insight, 
and sympathy without hero-worship, which is quite unequalled. The 
way he represents Adams laboring " at all events " to keep the people 
" meeting regularly to sniff the approach of tyranny in the abstract " is 
unsurpassed in truth and penetration. The author admits playfully in 
his introduction the use of one " literary device ", and it may not there- 
fore be out of place for me to call attention to another. The very skill- 
ful " literary device " of securing the reader's attention at the outset by 
the interesting and at the same time significant episode in the life of 
Benjamin Franklin, is a legitimate and successful mode of making his- 
tory alluring to the mere reader. In closing, the reviewer wishes to 
warn Mr. Becker that it is dangerous to talk so favorably of the motives 
and views of the Loyalists. Only lately a representative of a somewhat 
Teutonic state of the Old Northwest has made the halls of Congress to 
ring with a philippic against the crime of teaching the American youth 
that there was any virtue in the American Loyalist. 

C. H. Van Tyne. 

Washington and his Colleagues: a Chronicle of the Rise and Fall of 
Federalism. By Henry Jones Ford. [Chronicles of America series, vol. 
XIV.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1918, pp. x, 235.) The 
title of this book, though long, is somewhat vague and inaccurate. Who 
were Washington's " colleagues " ? He had no colleague in the presi- 
dency. Was Vice-President Adams his colleague? Were the members 
of his Cabinet his colleagues? Or the leading members of the Federalist 
party? Or all members of Congress? Or, when the author says col- 
leagues, does he simply mean contemporaries? Again, when did Fed- 
eralism "fall"? The book closes with the failure of Adams to be re- 
elected to the presidency. But, if Federalism be the principle that mag- 
nifies the powers of the federal government, then Federalism, so far 
from having fallen with Adams, has, with but temporary checks, been 
growing from Washington's inauguration down to Federalism's crown- 
ing achievement in the recent preposterous prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Ford has given us truer conceptions of 
either Washington or his contemporaries than we already possessed. 
His view seems to be that Washington, while careful and methodical, 
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was not overburdened with brains. Hamilton, however, was the 
" Master Builder ", incapable of either intellectual mistake or ethical 
weakness. Not so with Jefferson, Madison, or Giles, all of whom not 
only thought and uttered much nonsense, but were also guilty of 
" malevolence " and " spite " against the one and only Hamilton. 
Though admitting that Jefferson was just as urgent as Hamilton that 
Washington should accept a second term, the author imagines that, in 
giving the name Republican to the party which he organized, Jefferson 
was guilty of the " calumny " of accusing Washington of wishing to 
become a monarch. John Adams was not merely " vain, learned, and 
self-sufficient ", but also incredibly " tricky and shuffling ". As for Con* 
gress, the author cannot conceal his contempt for its " fuming and 
wrangling". The narrative of events during the administrations of 
Washington and Adams is rambling, disconnected, and incomplete, 
though usually accurate. It is hardly correct, however, to assert that 
fear of the American navy was the cause of England's finally abandon- 
ing impressment; the truth being that she abandoned it because, after 
Napoleon's fall, she had more sailors in her navy than she needed and 
never again had to resort to impressment in order to get all she 
required. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the account of 
Washington's carriage and horses, his barge, his costumes, his levees, 
etc. The volume contains a dozen illustrations and an autograph letter 
of Washington. There are no foot-notes, but there is a two-page biblio- 
graphical note. The binding, print, and paper are attractive. 

R. H. Dabney. 

Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818. By Richard J. Purcell. 
(Washington, American Historical Association; London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1918, pp. x, 471, $1.50.) Mr. Purcell's essay, to which was 
awarded the Justin Winsor prize in American history for 1916, has for 
its theme the revolutionary changes that took place in the social and 
political order in Connecticut from 1775 to 1818. Incidentally it por- 
trays the passing of the colonial era and the entrance of the national era 
in New England, for Connecticut history is a fine exhibition of particu- 
lar phases in a general process. Here was a task that called for judicial 
poise and sound judgment as well as minute research and accurate dis- 
cernment in matters of fact. In all these respects Mr. Purcell has shown 
marked competency, with excellent results. He has produced an ac- 
count of the religious, economic, and political changes which trans- 
formed Connecticut institutions, that is admirable in its style, complete 
and authoritative in its matter. 

The work starts properly by giving the first consideration to that 
fountain-head influence of all great institutional change — the state of 
religious opinion. A series of vivid chapters, arraying a mass of well- 
sifted evidence, gives an account of the spread of infidelity and the 
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accompanying moral dissolutions, which incited religious reactions 
rupturing the traditional Puritanism and producing new forms of reli- 
gious life. The process is considered in its various denominational 
aspects, which was a delicate task to undertake, but it has been per- 
formed with kindness, candor, and sympathetic appreciation. 

Next comes consideration of economic changes — the founding of 
banks and the increase of capital, extension of commerce and growth of 
manufactures, the effects of emigration and the opening of the West, 
the improvement of agriculture and the introduction of sheep-raising. 
Then comes, in its proper sequence, a consideration of the change in 
the political order that is bound to ensue from social and economic 
change. A series of interesting chapters describes the rise of the 
Democratic-Republican party, the Federal party organization, and the 
reform movement that produced the constitution of 1818, whose charac- 
teristic features are clearly explained. This brings to a close with log- 
ical completeness a work that is a model of what an institutional history 
ought to be. 

The appearance of such a work encourages the hope that some day 
the fact will be perceived by writers on the constitutional history of the 
United States that when they give merely a legalistic treatment to their 
theme they are only scratching its surface. Decisions of the courts are 
not nearly so important in constitutional history as they now seem to 
think, for after all these are secondary causes and the primary causes 
are to be found in social behavior, religious, economic, and political. 
We shall not really have a constitutional history of the United States 
worthy of the name until some one can do for the nation what Mr. Pur- 
cell has done for a single state. 

Henry Jones Ford. 

The Humane Society of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, an 
Historical Review, 1785-1016. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Boston, 
Riverside Press for the Society, 1918, pp. xv, 398.) In the days when 
the Continental Congress was setting bounds to the extension of slavery 
in the Northwest, a small group of men in Massachusetts organized a 
philanthropic society to lessen the number of lives lost by drowning. 
The Massachusetts Humane Society has continued during the hundred 
and thirty years since that time to carry on its enterprise of mercy, and 
from time to time has enlarged the scope of its activities. During these 
years reports have been published, and in 1845 a brief account of its 
labors was issued, but no elaborate history has been written until the 
present time. 

The new history is a sumptuous volume in the best style of the pub- 
lishers. It contains numerous full-page portraits and other illustrations. 
It includes one hundred and twenty-five pages of appendixes, containing 
such original historical materials as lists of officers and members and 
recipients of rewards, by-laws, and legislative acts. The text of the 
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history is in six chapters, setting forth the story of the founding of the 
organization, its early activities, tales of thrilling rescues rewarded by 
the society, and the extension of its activities and contributions. 

Such a monograph as this usually contains considerable material of 
no interest to the general reader, but to the historian there are items of 
information to be found in this volume that are worth specifying. For 
example, the first life-boat constructed in America was built for the 
Massachusetts Humane Society in 1807; the society early in its history 
encouraged the founding of the Massachusetts General Hospital and the 
Boston Dispensary; by 1840 it had extended its efforts through local 
huts of refuge to more ambitious life-saving stations along the Massa- 
chusetts coast and rivers. The materials are used by the writer to the 
best advantage, and in its workmanship the book will be an adornment 
to any library. 

Henry K. Rowe. 

A History of Indiana from 1850 to the Present. By Logan Esarey, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Western History in Indiana University. 
(Indianapolis, W. K. Stewart Company, 1918, pp. xi, 575.) Among the 
contributions to the centennial year's literature of Indiana, one of the 
most important was Dr. Logan Esarey's History of Indiana from the 
Earliest Explorations to 1850. Dr. Esarey has completed his survey of 
the history of Indiana in a second volume covering the period from 
1850 to the present. The chapters and paging of the second volume are 
a continuation of those of the first volume, and the particular topics 
discussed are numbered consecutively through the two volumes. The 
first chapter in this volume deals with home, church, and social life of 
the people of the state in the fifties, with tables showing the population 
and illiteracy of the state in 1840, 1850, and i860. The next chapter 
is devoted to Indiana Civil War politics; the interesting subjects of 
slavery, temperance, immigration, woman's rights, presidential cam- 
paigns, and the condition of the state government are discussed. 

One chapter is devoted to the growth of the common school system 
and another is given to the development of collegiate education. An in- 
teresting description is given of early sectarianism in education and of 
the changing curriculum. There is a third chapter on educational his- 
tory and the evolution of the state school system. 

Indiana's part in the Civil War is discussed in one chapter in which 
is included the story of Morgan's Raid, border raids, the activities of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, bounties and drafts, the Indiana Legion, 
opposition to the war, the response to the call to arms, and soldiers' 
relief. Closely associated with Civil War history is a discussion of the 
Reconstruction period in the state. 

The industrial history of the state is discussed from the point of view 
of railroad building, agricultural development, mining, and commercial 
development, one chapter being devoted to each of these subjects. 
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Political parties since the Civil War are discussed from the point of 
view of the Greenbackers and Grangers, the Populists, Socialists, and 
Progressives. A chapter on Indiana cities describes the early conditions, 
and the rise and development of the modern cities which has come about 
largely in the last half-century. Indiana military history is sketched 
from the days of the Civil War to our war with Germany in 1917, includ- 
ing the Spanish-American War, affairs on the Mexican border, and a 
general description of Indiana's military matters. The last chapter of 
the volume is devoted to " literary history ", in which are discussed 
newspapers, oratory, prose and poetry. 

A great variety of historical material has been used in writing the 
volume, including newspapers, letters, documents, and recollections. 
Thirteen maps, nine of them showing election returns, add to the interest 
and value of the book. The book is readable and excellent for reference, 
yet the treatment of individual topics is very brief. No bibliography is 
given and the index is very brief and quite inadequate. 

The Union Colony at Greeley, Colorado, i86p-i8/i. Edited by 
James F. Willard, Ph.D., Professor of History in the University of 
Colorado. [University of Colorado Historical Collections, Colony 
Series, vol. I.] (Boulder, the University, 1918, pp. xxxii, 412, $3.00.) 
The colony at Greeley was composed of " proper persons " from its in- 
ception, and deserves better historical treatment than it has hitherto 
received. Upon these papers that Dr. Willard has brought together, it 
will be possible to build a picture showing how one fragment of the old 
frontier was reclaimed. It will be not only a story of transition from 
dry plains to farm-lands, but one of organized co-operation, and one 
influenced from the first by community enterprises, in the form of irri- 
gation ditches. The years covered are 1869-1872; from the first ad- 
vertisement of N. C. Meeker calling for associates, until the Greeley 
Dramatic Association, which could not "be beaten by any Amateur 
Association this side of the Wisconsin River", regaled its constituency 
with " the moral temperance drama of ' Ten Nights in a Bar-Room ' ". 
It was not a normal frontier group that produced these records; but 
here, as elsewhere, the frontier sample testifies to the social tone of the 
base from which its members were drawn. The Union Colony with its 
" three schools, ten Lyceums, a free Reading Room, a Brass Band, and 
Mason's and Good Templars Lodges ", enclosed in a wire fence strung 
on 10,000 posts, is as illustrative of every-day American society as of 
itself. 

The documents would perhaps have more instant value were they 
grouped by dates rather than by sources ; but they make a valuable addi- 
tion to the available sources for the history of the West. 

F. L. P. 
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The Age of Big Business: a Chronicle of the Captains of Industry. 
By Burton J. Hendrick. [Chronicles of America series, vol. XXXIX.] 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1919, pp. x, 196.) The entertaining 
chapters in this volume contain what might easily be popular articles 
written for the weekly magazines, upon the careers of the captains of 
industry — Vanderbilt, Carnegie, Rockefeller, McCormick, Bell, Ford, 
and the rest. Its episodes are naturally those of the last half-century; 
but there is little in the manner of treatment or in the organic arrange- 
ment of its facts to warrant its sub-title as a " Chronicle of America " 
or the sumptuous form in which it appears. A brief bibliography indi- 
cates that the writer is aware of the existence of a few other studies 
within his field, but does not suggest that he has made an exhaustive 
examination of any of them. 

America and Britain. By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, A.M., 
LL.D., Head of the Department of History, Chicago University. (New 
York, E. P. Dutton, 1919, pp. 221, $2.00.) For the last hundred years 
and more America's ignorance and misinformation regarding Britain 
have been abysmal. Even more profound has been Britain's ignorance of 
America. In each case it was due, no doubt, partly to preoccupation 
and partly to a kind of national arrogance. But since April, 1917, all 
thinking Americans have been trying to achieve a spiritual crossing of 
the Atlantic, and this collection of addresses delivered to British audi- 
ences by Professor McLaughlin is a sign of a similar desire on the part 
of the people of Britain to know more of America. The addresses were 
not meant for Americans, but for that very reason they have a peculiar 
value. For the necessity to interpret the spirit and aims of the United 
States to Englishmen has compelled an effort to discover and clearly 
present vital essentials. 

The book has the natural limitations and merits of a series of lec- 
tures. Each address represents the suggestion and the illustration of 
certain clear-cut propositions which are designed to stimulate, to illumi- 
nate, to guide, and correct, not to carry an argument through to a demon- 
strated conclusion. Some of these propositions are stated with an 
obvious desire to puncture a misconception or a prejudice by a swift 
and awakening thrust. "The American Revolution is, on the whole, 
the chief jewel in the imperial diadem of Britain." It was "a creative 
incident in the development of British liberalism ". Such statements are, 
of course, the "torpedo-shock" devices of a lecturer. But they have 
the merit of being essentially true, and they are quite as stimulating to 
an American as to an Englishman. 

There are three positions advanced by Professor McLaughlin which 
are of peculiar interest to American readers. One is the absolute recog- 
nition that our political isolation has served its purpose and is gone for- 
ever, not from choice but from necessity. It conflicts " with the realities 
of modern life ". As man must be social to be human so a nation must 
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be international, so to speak, to preserve its nationality. A second is 
the reminder of the profound political and spiritual change in Britain 
since the days of Lord North. " Nothing can be more humorous than 
to suppose that you can know Britain to-day solely by knowing what 
she was a hundred and forty years ago." The third is the enforcement 
of President Wilson's interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine in the 
speech of January 22, 1917 — the proposition that the really permanent 
and fundamental element in the doctrine is the assertion of the right of 
all nations to self-determination. 

The book is eminently readable, full of suggestion, obviously based 
on many years of thoughtful study. It is only an introduction, but it is a 
valuable and stimulating one. 

Cecil Fairfield Lavell. 

A History of Latin America. By William Warren Sweet, Professor 
of History in DePauw University. (New York, Abingdon Press, 1919, 
pp. 283, $3.00.) This book, the first of its kind to be published in the 
English language, contains twenty-one chapters. Two of them treat, 
respectively, the Spanish and Portuguese Background and the Physical 
Aspects and Native Races of Latin America; nine, colonial history and 
institutions ; and the remaining ten, the period of the wars of independ- 
ence, and the history of the several states, their institutions, and their 
international relations. At the close of each chapter are reading refer- 
ences. There are three pages of illustrations, also, and twenty maps. 

Unless a prospective writer on the theme is thoroughly familiar with 
the historical literature of the European languages spoken in Latin 
America, it is quite impossible for him to compose an acceptable text- 
book. What has been published in English alone is wholly insufficient 
as a source of information. The usual fields of history to which text- 
books are devoted may be gone over many times and the gleanings there- 
from worked up into fresh presentations, simply because a great mass 
of stock knowledge is available. This is not the case with Latin Amer- 
ica. Here the writer who draws his material from the most obviously 
conventional works in English will have to wait until numerous special 
treatises in that language have been published, before he will be in a 
position similar to that of the compilers of text-books on the " regula- 
tion " periods or areas. 

Were the present book offered wholly to that portion of the reading 
public which wants merely a more or less connected story of Latin 
America, no further comment would be necessary. But when Professor 
Sweet declares in his preface that his work " has been prepared pri- 
marily for students and teachers ", the reviewer cannot refrain from 
expressing his regret that the appeal of the text was not confined rather 
to the " many outside of schools and colleges who are seeking informa- 
tion about our neighbors to the South ". What students and teachers of 
Latin-American history still require is a handbook that shall be reason- 
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ably original in conception, logical in handling, and accurate in state- 
ment; that shall have maps and illustrations which are well chosen and 
executed and otherwise serviceable, and that shall provide reading ref- 
erences in such a form as to arouse interest to follow them up. The 
faults of the present work are not attributable so much to the way in 
which the conventional sources have been drawn upon or the materials 
extracted have been set forth, as to the author's evident lack of 
familiarity with the real literature of the subject. 

William R. Shepherd. 

Santiago de Cuba and its District (1607-1640), written from Docu- 
ments in the Archive of the Indies, at Seville, Spain. By I. A. Wright. 
(Madrid, F. Pefia Cruz, 1918, pp. 207.) This book consists of a short 
chronological digest of the rule of the first seven governors of Santiago 
de Cuba after the separation of this district from the immediate juris- 
diction of Havana, and twenty-six documents bearing on the subject 
taken from the " Papeles Procedentes de Cuba " in the Archivo General 
de Indias. The first sixty-four pages are devoted to the preface, fore- 
word, introduction, table of contents, and annexa, and the chronological 
sketch. The documents for the appendix are of widely varying impor- 
tance and consist of letters written by governors at Santiago, by the 
Cuban bishops, and by cabildos. 

The period covered is comparatively unimportant, and the sketch 
deals largely with the plans for the erection of the fortifications on the 
Morro headlands at Santiago, the actual erection of which was pre- 
cipitated by the attack on the port of Santiago by Peg-Leg the Pirate, 
on March 15, 1635. 

We may almost accept without argument Miss Wright's confession in 
the preface that the book is " unsatisfactory in every respect ". Printed 
in Spain, with bad ink on poor paper, the book is unattractive to the 
tired eye of the student; the grosser sins of awkward diction, faulty 
proof-reading, and imperfect balance of historical perspective heighten 
the first unpleasant impression. 

The work has a distinct value, however, in spite of these defects, 
first, because it is unique in its field, and secondly, because it makes 
available some very important documents. Document no. 3, a report 
to His Majesty from the Bishop of Havana, Fray Juan de las Cabezas 
Altamirano, is especially interesting. Bishop Cabezas was an unusually 
observant chronicler, and this report is an interesting appendix to his 
record of the first episcopal visit in the United States, published in the 
Catholic Historical Review (January, 19 17, pp. 442-449) through the 
courtesy of the American Historical Review. It is to be hoped that the 
numerous typographical errors are confined to the English text, since the 
archaic orthography and rhetoric of the Spanish documents prevent the 
discovery of any discrepancies. 

John F. O'Hara. 
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La Revolution de Caracas y sus Proceres. Por Andres F. Ponte. 
(Caracas, Imprenta Nacional, 1918, pp. viii, 164.) This booklet — com- 
posed of eighteen chapters and an appendix — was written by a scholar 
of Caracas who has made an investigation of the early -Venezuelan re- 
volt from Spain. By the " Revolution of Caracas " the author designated 
the separatist movements which took place in that city from 1808 to 
1810. A large part of his study is devoted to a somewhat ill-arranged 
account of the events in 1809 and 1810. Chapters XIV., XVII., and 
the appendix contain lists of the Venezuelans and the citizens of the 
United States who participated in those movements, as well as in the 
ill-fated expedition of Francisco de Miranda against Venezuela in 1806. 
Chapter XVIIL, which is all too brief, deals with the uprising of April 
19, 1810. This treatise is based in part upon printed material which is 
available to North American students of the Spanish-American revolu- 
tion. At many points, however, Senor Ponte cites manuscripts which 
repose in private or public archives in Caracas. The most useful parts 
of the booklet are probably those in which he cites or quotes from those 
inedited documents. His investigation is incomplete, however, for, on 
the side of the Spanish archives, he merely cites the incomplete cata- 
logue of Senor Torres Lanzas, while on the side of the English archives, 
he depends mainly upon the material cited in the reviewer's Francisco de 
Miranda. Still, Senor Ponte has produced a helpful study of the separa- 
tion of Venezuela from Spain which supplements Rojas, Los Hombres de 
la Revolution, at many points. 

William Spence Robertson. 

Campanas Navales de la Republica Argentina. Por Angel Justiniano 
Carranza. In four volumes. (Buenos Aires, Argentine Ministry of 
Marine, 1915-1916.) This is the last work of the distinguished 
Argentine historian Angel Justiniano Carranza, and was left unfinished 
at the time of his death. Dr. Juan Jose Biedma, the director of the 
National Archives, has revised it and added some valuable foot-notes. 
It is a valuable contribution to the history of the period 1810-1828, and 
the lack of any index is all the more to be regretted because of the 
admirable documentation and the sense of scientific research displayed 
throughout. Of particular interest to United States students of the 
period is the information regarding the United States privateers who 
frequented Buenos Aires, and who rendered such valuable service to the 
United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata in their struggle for independ- 
ence. Much original information is printed concerning their efforts, as 
well as regarding the material assistance given by the United States in 
the struggle for South American, and particularly Argentine, inde- 
pendence. The efforts of Thomas Lloyd Halsey, of Providence (whom 
Koebel, in his English in South America, page 498, calls an Englishman), 
United States consul at Buenos Aires from 1813 to 1818, are outlined, 
and particularly those of William P. White (October 11, 1770-January 
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3, 1842) of Boston, the "Father of the Argentine Navy". Another 
Bostonian, for whom a street has recently been named in Buenos Aires, 
was Benjamin Franklin Seaver, who was killed while serving as second 
in command of the Argentine naval forces at the attack on Martin 
Garcia, on March 11, 1814. It is unfortunate that the author did not 
make use of the various English and United States works relating to the 
period in question, and even a short account of the economic condition 
of the River Plate countries at the time would have added to the value 
of the work, which is profusely illustrated with photographs of rare por- 
traits of the period. 

Charles Lyon Chandler. 

South America and the War. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. (Cambridge, 
University Press, 1918, pp. viii, 79, 4 sh. 6 d.) The scope of this small 
volume is not confined to the countries of South America, but as the 
author explains in his preface, is intended to embrace the whole field 
of Latin America. The book is divided into six chapters, preceded by a 
brief survey of the natural physical features and history of those coun- 
tries, and contains a map showing Spanish and Portuguese settlements 
in the western hemisphere, as well as the modern republics that have 
grown out of those colonies. 

The first three chapters, Political Currents and Forces, the Ger- 
man Outlook on Latin America, and the Economic War and Its Propa- 
ganda, describe the fruitless efforts of Germany to nullify the predomi- 
nant influence of the United States in Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies, and permanently to entrench itself in the republics 
of the southern continent. The successive steps by which the United 
States has extended its sphere of influence among the northern re- 
publics are traced, and German agencies and methods for the pro- 
motion of good-will in Latin America are enumerated. Chapter IV., 
the Recognition of Latin America, treats very briefly of the attention 
paid to the cultivation of closer relations with Latin-American countries 
by France, the United States, Great Britain, and other countries. The 
author deplores the absence of any systematic effort to this end by the 
British, except through the natural channels of investment and trade. 

The Effect of the War on the Republics is probably the chapter of 
most immediate and practical interest to the general reader. Some of 
the changes that have been brought about by forced isolation from 
Europe are shown, especially in connection with Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. It is pointed out that not only has there been a notable advance 
in the direction of economic self-sufficiency, but that all of the repub- 
lics have been drawn into closer relationship among themselves. It is 
to be regretted that limitations of space did not permit of a fuller dis- 
cussion along these lines. No reference is made, for instance, to the 
growth of the protectionist movement in such countries as Argentina 
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and Chile, and the effect of the war on commercial relations with the 
United States is virtually overlooked. 

The concluding chapter on Pan-Americanism, the most significant, 
perhaps, of all, constitutes a protest against the idea of Pan-American- 
ism in the form in which it has hitherto been promulgated, and pleads 
for the creation of a broader union, which will include not only the 
United States and Latin America, but Great Britain, Portugal, France, 
and Canada as well. While the book is eminently fair to the United 
States, it is not difficult to perceive that one of its chief purposes is to 
serve as dignified, scholarly, and persuasive propaganda for the more 
active and intimate participation of Great Britain in the affairs of the 
Latin republics of America. 

W. E. Dunn. 



